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each month 


Alaska BLMers devote hundreds of hours 
in dozens of volunteer 
activities. This month’s ALASKA PEOPLE 
highlights some of the BLMers who share 
their time and talents in the community. 


Kris 


_ _ Conquergood 


ON THE COVER: 


Jim Murray, manager for the 
Fairbanks Support Center, fingerprints 
Eric Neal Hadden for Pepsi’s Little 
People I.D. Program. Murray’s Kiwanis 
Club sponsors the program in the 
Fairbanks area. 


ALASKA PEOPLE is published monthly for the 
employees of the Bureau of Land Management 
and distributed statewide. It is produced by the 
Public Affairs Staff, Alaska State Office, 701 C 
Street, Box 13, Anchorage, Alaska 99513. Phone 
(907) 271-5555. 


Dave Vickery, Chief, Public Affairs 

Tricia Hogervorst-Rukke, Writer/Editor/ 
Photographer 

Jim Mroczek, Illustrator 
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by Joette Storm 


Kris Conquergood is a person who 
believes in sharing her blessings by 
helping others. Most recently she made 
a decision to become involved with the 
Alaska Children’s Services (ACS) as a 
way of sharing. 

ACS provides residential care to 
emotionally and behaviorally disturbed 
children who are wards of the court. 
The children are placed with ACS for 
therapy and care with the goal of 
eventually returning them to a normal 
family setting, says Kris, who is the 
Lutheran Church representative on the 
ACS board of directors. 

“This is exciting because I’ve never 
been a part of a board that makes 
decisions,” says Kris. “Most boards are 
merely advisory, but this one approves 
budgets and makes decisions on 
program direction.” 

Chief of the Branch of Human 
Resources, Kris has long been active in 
charitable organizations because she 
believes we all have a duty to contribute 
to our community. “My mother was my 
role model,” she says. “She was always 
involved in some kind of charity or 
volunteer work while | was growing up, 
and still is.” 

Kris made the decision this year to 
focus her volunteer time with one 
activity in order to make it really count. 
“T was feeling like my volunteer time was 
too scattered. I’d do alittle bit here and 
a little bit there. But with children’s 


Bob 
Conquergood 


services I can see a chance to make a 
difference. 

Bob Conquergood is the other half of 
the quintessential “professional 
couple.” He and wife, Kris, have 
successfully managed careers in the 
BLM as well as balanced an active 
schedule of community affairs. 

Bob, Chief of the Branch of Field and 
Office Services, puts his volunteer 
efforts into civic activities. Currently in 
his second year as Taku-Campbell 
Community Council president, he 
works to assure neighborhood 
concerns about traffic, liquor licenses 
and zoning are heard in city hall. 

“It’s a way to get my oar in the water,” 
says Conquergood, who plans and 
chairs meetings, puts out the newsletter 
and reviews city notices for their impact 
on the neighborhood. 

“People usually only get involved 
when it’s their backyard that is affected, 
but someone has to be involved over a 
longer period of time to be able to see 
the whole picture,” he says. 

Council work occupies between five 
and ten hours a month, he says unless 
there is a hot issue to be brought before 
the municipal assembly. “Then I may 
have to put in five hours attending one 
meeting.” The long hours waiting to 
testify at a public hearing have their 
rewards, however, in the knowledge 
that he has helped to shape policy or a 
decision that affects his family and 
neighbors. 


story and photo by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Two energetic BLMers recently 
greeted grocery shoppers as_ they 
poured through the door of a Fairbanks 
supermarket. As they handed out 
informational bulletins on the Fairbanks 
Food Bank, they encouraged each 
' person to “be sure to help the needy 
families for Thanksgiving — purchase 
some extra food and drop it by on your 
way out.” 

Wearing bright blue Kiwanis vests as 
they collected cans and boxes of food 
from the departing shoppers, Dan 
Gullickson and Jim Murray continued 
their club’s tradition of supporting the 
community food bank. 

Members of the local Chena Kiwanis 
deliver free turkeys to needy families at 
Thanksgiving. They also assist the 
Salvation Army in its annual fund- 
raising effort by ringing the bells for 
donations during the Christmas 
shopping season. Through the rest of 
the year, each member works at a 
myriad of special projects that benefit 
the community. 

Murray, manager of the Fairbanks 
Support Center, and Gullickson, audio- 
visual specialist for the FSC _ public 
affairs section, are intimately involved 
with many of the Kiwanis programs. 
They believe in volunteering their time 
to their community through an 
organization that has charitable, 
community-oriented goals. 

Murray, a relative newcomer to 
Kiwanis, serves on the youth services 
committee, headed by Gullickson, who 
has been an active member for the past 
nine years. 

Over the years, Gullickson has 
served in elected positions and has 
chaired several committees. Murray 
assisted him with several favorite 
projects, such as fingerprinting children 
for Pepsi’s Little People I.D. Program 
and organizing and coordinating the 
Fairbanks Children’s Fishing Derby, 
which Gullickson created. “The club 
receives a lot of appreciation from the 
community on the I.D. program,” 
Gullickson said, “and the kids in the 
fishing derby are a real delight — some 
have never held a fishing pole before, 
and they light up like Christmas trees 
when they hook a fish.” 

Murray has changed directions with 
his volunteer time since his three 
daughters grew up and left home. He 
and his wife, Esther, were heavily 
involved with school and Young Life (a 
non-denominational Christian program 
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Food Baskets and Fingerprinting 
ighlight Kiwanis Activities 


photo by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


BLMer Helen Doeding, of the Steese/White Mountains District, contributes canned 
food to Chena Kiwanis member Dan Gullickson. Gullickson collected cans and 
boxes of food from grocery shoppers for the Fairbanks Food Bank. 


for youth) activities for many years. 

“The most fun I had was footprinting 
and handprinting a tiny two-month-old 
baby,” he said. “It was real tricky to get 
his fingers laid out straight on the paper 
after they were inked, but we did it.” 

Gullickson and his wife, LaVonne, 
concentrate their efforts on youth, 
which keeps them active in the lives of 
their own three children. The pair 
founded Cub Scout Pack #78 and 
invited the Chena Kiwanis club to 
sponsor it. The club also sponsors Boy 
Scout Troop #78. Following their 
dedication to youth programs, the 
Chena Kiwanis founded and still 
sponsors the West Valley High School 
Key Club, which Gullickson and 
Murray advise. Gullickson has been 
appointed to the position of regional 
coordinator of all the key clubs in 
Alaska and the Yukon Territory. The 
position, which will last a minimum of 
one year, starts in September 1988. “I 
like working with kids,” Gullickson 
admits. “My favorite programs involve 
kids in some way.” 


Monetarily, the club sponsors three 
special funds. The first is a $10,000 
reward fund for the apprehension of 
criminals. The second comes from the 
interest earned from that fund’s 
principal. It is used to sponsor crime 
prevention programs at local schools 
and to buy films on drug problems and 
prevention of crimes against children. 
These films are shown at schools and on 
local television. The third fund is a 
scholarship program at West Valley 
High School for deserving students, and 
the award requires evidence of 
community service by the student. 

“The goal of the Chena Kiwanis 
members,” Gullickson said, “is to try to 
help, in some way, anyone who asks for 
help.” They specialize in outreach 
programs to handicapped people and 
youth. “The best part, to me, is getting 
the young people involved in projects 
that help others. I like to see their eyes 
light up when they have helped 
someone, or done something 
meaningful for someone in need — they 
really feel good about themselves.” 
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Pastoring Keeps 
Pinkerton on the Go. 


Most of us would consider our jobs at 
BLM full-time enough to not want to 
take on too many additional activities; 
not Cadastral Survey’s Jerry Pinkerton. 
He is a branch chief for BLM as well as 
an active ordained Baptist minister. 

Pinkerton has been pastoring a 
Baptist church near Big Lake since 
August 1977. This includes leading 
Sunday school and worship services on 
Sunday morning; bible study and 
evening services on Sunday night; 
Wednesday night services; hospital 
visits; marriages and funerals for a 
church of 200 members. 

Pinkerton worked as a surveyor for 
the U.S. Geological Survey for 13 years 
before becoming a full-time youth 
pastor in Texas. In 1974, he and his 
family felt God’s calling to some mission 
area and an offer of employment from 
BLM in Alaska allowed that to becomea 
reality. 

He went to work for BLM as a 
surveyor to provide for his family before 
becoming pastor of Big Lake Baptist 


Church. “It’s a big advantage not to bea 
financial drain on the church,” he says. 
“Tam perfectly content, but it does take 
a lot of time. I thank the Lord for the 
health he has given me to be able to 
pastor the church as well as work for 
BLM.” 

Beside his two full-time jobs, 
Pinkerton is also on the board of 
directors of the Valley Crisis Pregnancy 
Center and he is a moderator for the 
Hatcher Pass Baptist Association. 

Jerry and his wife Connie, who is the 
Dietary Services Manager at Our Land 
of Compassion Care Center, recently 
celebrated their 32nd wedding 
anniversary. They have four sons. 
Oldest son, Rick, is married and a bank 
auditor; second son Jeff, is operations 
manager at a Christian book store in 
Anchorage; third son Joe, is a third year 
medical student at Oral Roberts School 
of Medicine, and youngest son Andy, is 
a senior at Azusa Pacific University in 
Azusa, California. 


Jerry Pinkerton 


Youth-work 
Rewards 
Eickoush 


To many of us, the name Boys Scouts 
brings to mind brightly colored 
uniforms, fathers and sons going out on 
camping trips together, scout 
jamborees and cooking over an open 
fire. Through activities such as these, 
the organization has earned the 
excellent reputation of developing 
today’s youth into tomorrow’s leaders. 
Cadastal’s DSD Fran Ejickbush has 
been a key part in maintaining Boys 
Scouts’ excellent reputation in Alaska. 

Eickbush spent three and a half years 
as a scoutmaster before being 
appointed to his present position of 
Council Commissioner for the Western 
Alaska Council for Boys Scouts of 
America. Being Commissioner involves 
overseeing the activities of more than 
7,000 7-18 year old youths located 
mostly in Anchorage, Palmer, Wasilla, 
Kenai, Soldotna, Valdez and Cordova. 

Eickbush is also an assistant explorer 
advisor for a scout unit. “It involves 
participating in the scouting activities of 
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ran Eickbush : (top right) with a group of 
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international scouts at the World 


Jamborie at Banff National Park in Canada. 


my scout troop which is made up of 25 
eleven to eighteen year-old boys,” he 
says. “We participate in community 
activities such as municipal cleanups, 
various Eagle Scout service projects as 
well as have fun on floating, canoeing 
and camping trips,” he says. 

As secretary/treasurer of the Alaska 
Section of American Congress on 
Surveying and Mapping (ACSM), 
Eickbush attends monthly board 
meetings, keeps minutes and financial 
records, and helps with the bi-monthly 
newsletter. The Alaska ACSM section 
is made up of 176 surveyors and 
mappers from around the state. 

Eickbush is also an active member of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of the 


Latter-Day Saints. He volunteers an 
average of 15-20 hours per week to 
church activities. “One of the highlights 
is working with the youth in spiritual, 
athletic and academic areas,” he says. 

When asked how he manages all this 
besides his full-time job with BLM, he 
says, “With lots of close scheduling. 
Watching youth grow and progress in 
their development into mature 
individuals and citizens in both Boys 
Scouts and through my church work is 
a great reward in itself. At a time when 
society is dealing with so many 
problems, | feel it is very necessary to 
nurture youth through preventative 


maintenance programs for the years 
ahead.” 


Russ Hanson 
inding 
Gold in a 
Special 
Olympics 


“Your community is 
more than a collection 
of houses, buildings 
and streets. It’s the 
people who live there 
that make the differ- 
ence.” 


Russ Hanson 
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Hanson’s son 
Brady wins a race 
in a recent Special 
Olympics competi- 
tion. 


by Ed Bovy 


Russ Hanson’s son Brady has been 
participating in the Special Olympics for 
about nine years. When the local area 
had need for volunteers, Russ decided it 
was time to get involved. 

“Your community is more than a 
collection of houses, buildings and 
streets. It’s the people who live there 
that make the difference,” says Hanson. 

Special Olympics is a nationwide 
organization dedicated to providing 
athletic training and competitive events 
for people whose primary handicapping 
factor is mental retardation. Although 
it’s international in scope, Special 
Olympics is actually a grass roots 
organization. 

In Alaska, there are only four paid 
employees. “We depend very heavily on 
volunteers, in fact, we need hundreds of 
volunteers to help with fundraising, 
transportation, and doing all the work 
related to our athletic events,” says 
Hanson. 

Hanson is the parent’s representative 
for the Anchorage Area Special 
Olympics Council. As such, he 
represents the parents of the more than 
200 participating athletes in the 
Anchorage area. This is about half of 
the total number of participants in 
Alaska. The council is actively involved 
in organizing local area games, 
recruiting volunteers for coaching and 
other support roles, fundraising, 
supervising one paid employee, and 
setting up training programs. 

“The big reward for me is just 
working with the athletes and parents,” 
says Hanson. “The program sharpens 
the athletes’ social skills, helps develop 
their self-esteem and self-confidence, 
and provides opportunities for travel 


and regular physical training. Getting 
the kids out into the community is very 
important. If many of these kids weren’t 
involved in Special Olympics, they 
probably would spend most of the time 
at home and miss the interaction with 
others that provides opportunities for 
growth. 

“People should remember that 
retarded just means slow. These kids 
are perfectly capable of doing many 
things, and certainly are not to be 
feared. And, being mentally 
handicapped does not necessarily mean 
being physically handicapped. Brady, 
for example, ran two miles in 14 
minutes. This was good for a second or 
third place in his division. 

“Participants sign up for a variety of 
individual sports. Training and 
practices are held weekly and each area 
council sponsors local competitions. 
There are statewide summer and winter 
olympics which are usually rotated 
around the state. The upcoming winter 
olympics will be held here in Anchorage 
in February or March. Events will 
include both downhill and _ cross- 
country skiing and skating. 

“Every four years, there is an 
international summer olympics. The 
most recent one was held at the 
University of Notre Dame in Indiana. 
Alaska sent 33 athletes and 12 coaches 
thanks to generous financial support 
from the community. 

“Only 10% of our budget comes from 
a municipal grant. The rest has to come 
from volunteers. For example, Safeway 
and Carr’s have contributed 
generously. The Mt. McKinley Lion’s 
Club has been a big help. And the state 
troopers have an annual SOME Run 
which stands for Special Olympics 
Mileage Event. 
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Jack Lewis 


Dives 
Save 
Lives 


by Danielle Allen 


You just can’t keep Jack Lewis out of 
the water. He got the scuba diving bug 
in the ’60’s and now in the ’80’s, Lewis, 
an expert in pararescue and aquatic 
rescue, finds his free time is very much 
in demand. 

The Anchorage District Fire 
Management Officer is widely 
recognized in diving circles as tops in 
the aquatic/survival field. 

It’s usually on weekends that his skill 
takes Lewis to places like Nikiski or 
Kodiak where he conducts courses in 
aquatic rescue for fire departments and 
interagency dive rescue groups. He’s 
accompanied by Sgt. Brien Horner, 
U.S. Air Force survival and mountain 
rescue specialist, Dr. Michael Westley, 
Alaska Native hospital hyperbaric 
physician, and Lewis’s twenty-year old 
son John, combat medic for the Alaska 
Army reserve. All are certified master 

divers. 


They teach the newest in rescue 
techniques and challenge their 
students’ wits by simulating rescues in 
frigid Alaska waters. 

Lewis began teaching rescue courses 
six years ago after he was requested to 
develop and write a water rescue 
course for the Nikiski Fire Department. 
The 350-hour course teaches volunteer 
fire departments and rescue groups 
how to deploy quickly and handle a 
variety of mishaps such as air crashes, 
ice accidents, and distressed fishing 
boats in arctic and subarctic waters. 

Lewis, however, doesn’t limit his 
efforts to just the Kodiak and Nikiski 
ASAP (arctic- subarctic aquatic 
pararescue) groups. He and his team 
are presently working with the Bear 
Creek/Seward ASAP and a volunteer 
ASAP group out of Eagle River. They 
hope to have these new groups fully 
operational by the end of the summer. 

The Coast Guard Kodiak air station, 
civilian helicopter companies and law 
enforcement agencies often assist them 


with their simulated training sessions 


and provide transportation for actual 
rescue Calls. 

For aman who gets his kicks in water, 
Lewis really gets excited when people 
are rescued. “Since the program began, 
the Nikiski ASAP has saved six lives,” 
he says. “It makes me real happy to 
know that what we love to do results in 
lives saved.” 


Outfitted in scuba gear, 
Jack Lewis (standing) 
readies for a_ practice 
dive in preparation for 
future rescue missions. 


Cause 


“Paws with a Cause” is the logo for 
Companions, Inc., a nonprofit 
volunteer program uniting pets and 
people. The pets brighten peoples’ 
days and give them companionship. 


yp 
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Peggy Hartman, a resident of Denali Center, strokes Kimo. Phillip Madros, (seated in the wheelchair) enjoys the activity as 
BLMer Susan Mitchell shares her pet’s boundless affection with residents of the center. 


story by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


The man in the wheelchair lifted his 
head and a slow smile curved the 
corners of his mouth as the cold, wet 
nose nudged his limp hand. Eventually 
he gained enough strength to touch the 
top of Kimo’s head, and gently stroked 
the long, silky hair. A light started to 
glow in his eyes as he remembered days 
far away — when he had his own dog. 

Kimo, a 30-pound tri-colored 
shetland sheepdog, spent a few minutes 
with the man before moving on to visit 
other people in the nursing home. His 
favorite job these days is bringing 
warmth and affection into the lives of 
people who aren’t allowed to have their 
own pets. 

Kimo gives his “paws with a cause” as 

certified member of Companions, 

corporated. Created by two 

airbanks women two years ago, the 
volunteer organization believes in pet 
therapy. Members take their pets to 
visit the elderly, sick or handicapped; 
women and children in shelter homes; 
and teen-agers in institutional and 


and 


group-home settings who are unable to 
have their own pets. 

When Sue Mitchell, editorial 
assistant with northern Alaska’s public 
affairs section looked around the 
Fairbanks community for a charitable 
organization to get involved in, she 
found a unique opportunity to team up 
with her sheltie. “It’s heart-warming 
when you take your pet to visit,” 
Mitchell said. “Many of the people hada 
pet at one time or another, and they 
really appreciate the chance to hold and 
stroke Kimo.” 

Mitchell and Kimo are scheduled by 
Companions, Inc., to visit people in a 
variety of situations for up to an hour at 
a time. The number of times per month 
depends on Mitchell’s schedule. Five- 
year-old Kimo loves being petted and 
relishes his new duties. He plays fetch 
with sticks and tennis balls, and rolls 
over on command — to the delight of 
all, especially the young children at the 
family shelter. 

Before Kimo began visits, he had to 
pass a Strict screening test for health 
temperament. Typical of 
Companion pets, Kimo is obedient, 


stable, well-trained and very friendly. 
He must be tested for worms every six 
months and have a _ veterinarian’s 
checkup once a year as long as he 
remains in the program. 

Medical studies have shown that 
people benefit in many ways from 
contact with animals. As the person 
pets or interacts with the animal, many 
physiological and emotional changes 
occur. The person gets a feeling and 
acceptance from the animal, and is able 
to focus on someone other than himself. 
Studies have proven that the calming 
effects of stroking a pet can lower blood 
pressure,” said Mitchell. 

Charitable contributions take many 
forms, and Mitchell considers herself 
fortunate to be able to contribute to her 
community by combining her love for 
animals with her knowledge of working 
with people in need. The fact that she 
can spend that time in partnership with 
Kimo only adds to the satisfaction. “I’m 
really proud of him,” Mitchell said. “It 
takes a special dog to behave so well, 
and Kimo seems to understand our 
mission. And he loves the extra 
attention!” 


photo by Don Gulickson 
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Coaching 
Kids Keeps 
Lockhart 


Hopping 


Coaching youth basketball and 
baseball in South Anchorage is where 
ASO Land Law Examiner Lance 
Lockard spends most of his spare time. 

He has been coaching first through 
sixth grade basketball for the YMCA’s 
gradeschool basketball program for the 
past six years. He is currently coaching 
first and second graders, but has 
coached all the other grades in the past. 

“I got started when my oldest boy 
became interested in playing 
basketball,” says Lockard. Boys 
Landon, Lane, Lance, and daughter 
Lindsay are now all on teams. “Since my 
older boys are now playing at school, I 
decided to coach my six-year-old son 
Landon, in a newly formed first/second 
grade league.” 

Lockard has had teams at either the 
YMCA or the Boys Club every year for 
the past eight years. He has juggled 
coaching as many as three teams in one 
season. 

“Tve recently found myself spending 
alot more time fundraising,” he says. He 
is currently the basketball 
representative on the executive board 
of YMCA. He has been actively 
involved in raising funds for Boys Club 
and he is presently the vice president of 
the basketball booster club for Service 
High School. “In a down economy, it’s a 
big job,” he says. With so many groups 
and organizations soliciting money, it 
requires more and more effort. 

During the summers Lockard 
coaches team practices and games for 
the Abbott-O’Rabbit Little League five 
nights per week. “I’ve been coaching 
ages 10-12 for the past five years,” he 
says. 

“Two years ago we went to the state 
championships and the kids got to 
spend a week in Ketchikan. It was quite 
an experience for everyone. I don’t 
enjoy anything more than working with 
kids. The most rewarding aspect of 
being involved with youth sports is to 
see some boy or girl strive for a goal and 
succeed by working hard. Nothing 
pleases me more than when they are 
pleased with themselves.” 


oo | 


Lance Lockhart (far left) with his 1987 Abbott-O’Rabbit Little Leaque team. 


Linda Butts Takes Action 


by Susan Mitchell 


When Linda Butts hears about 
someone having a hard time, she 
doesn’t just feel sorry for them, she 
takes action. That was what she did 
when her husband told her of a woman 
struggling to pay medical bills for her 
critically ill daughter. 

Six-year-old Stephanie Stafford of 
Fairbanks has a rare hereditary 
chromosome disorder which causes 
her spleen to destroy her blood 
corpuscles. She needed massive 
transfusions of blood to keep her alive. 
The only known treatment is 
permanent removal of the spleen. 
Stephanie’s mother had no medical 
insurance to pay for the surgery in 


Portland, Oregon, but without it 


Stephanie would die. 


When Butts, the lead _ land-law 
examiner of the Fairbanks-based 
Doyon adjudication staff, heard of Mrs. 
Stafford’s predicament, she organized a 
fundraising Halloween party. Butts and 
fellow adjudicator Mary Bone prepared 
the refreshments, and Butts invited 
many BLM employees for the price of 
$5 or more. She asked for donations 
from people who couldn’t attend. 

Butts’ impromptu efforts raised 
almost $200 for Stephanie’s surgery, 
and the operation was a_ success. 


“Every little bit helps,” Butts said, and — 


her initiative along with the generosity 
of many BLM employees helped one 
little girl get the fighting chance she 
deserved. 


Linda Butts and Mary Bone 


weet Is 
weet to 
Children 


by Susan Mitchell 


As a member of Lions clubs for 14 
years, Fairbanks Training Coordinator 
Bud Sweet puts in a lot of hours for 
others, but his work has directly and 
indirectly benefited his BLM job. 

When Sweet retired from the military 


in 1977, he wanted to get “more’ 


entrenched” in his new community. He 
joined Lions International, a 
humanitarian organization that 
specializes in helping the blind. Sweet’s 
Cheechako Lions Club also targets the 
Dependent Youth Activities program 
for the children of Fort Wainwright’s 
soldiers. 

For the holidays, Sweet’s committee 
is gathering food baskets for the needy 
and organizing Christmas parties at two 
special schools on post: Project Head 
Srant;eia, preschool) for the 

nderprivileged, and Birch School, 


@ has classes for handicapped 
hildren. 

The Cheechako Lions Club raises 
money throughout the year to meet the 
special equipment needs of the schools 
and the young people of Fort 
Wainwright. It sponsors a Girl Scout 
troop and supports an annual summer 
camp in the Fairbanks area _ that 
promotes cross-cultural awareness by 
attracting young adults from around the 
world. The club hosts carnivals on post 
twice a year to raise money for projects 
and to provide family entertainment. 

Sweet, a past district governor, is on 
the club’s board of directors. As 
multiple-district leadership chairman he 
trains the officers of 110 Lions Clubs in 
Alaska and Canada, and is a consultant 
to two district governors. 

Sweet’s involvement also benefits 
BLM. The Lions club sent Sweet toa 
class called “Train the Trainer” to learn 
effective teaching techniques. Sweet 
brought this class to BLM. After 
completing “Train the Trainer,” BLM 
employees who attend other training 
classes can bring back the information 
they learn and present it to co-workers 

ith confidence. This sharing of 

formation saves the government 
oney in tuition and per diem. 

Few people have spent as much of 
their own time in humanitarian pursuits 
as Bud Sweet. His example has inspired 
others to join the Lions and other 
community-service groups, and his 
work has helped many over the years. 
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Ann Adams (left) helps Gordon Berntsen fill out a job application. 


Adams Helps Inmates Adjust 


Some of us would shudder at the idea 
of spending our precious spare time in 
jails and correctional centers working 
with inmates, but not Ann Adams. She 
spends much of her free time 
volunteering on the Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce Crime 
Commission. The Crime Commission 
is a group of concerned citizens who 
volunteer their time and resources to 
reduce crime in our community and 
improve the efficiency of the criminal 
justice system. It has several standing 
committees and Adams is chairman of 
the corrections committee. 

The group promotes legislation on 
such issues as the: recriminalization of 
marijuana, hearsay evidence for state 
grand juries, and juvenile waiver for 16 
and 17-year olds but they also work on 
the other side of the fence. “We tour 
various correctional centers and 
interview inmates to pinpoint problems 
which we then bring to the attention of 
the Department of Corrections,” says 
Adams. 

She also regularly councils inmates; 
continues helping them when _ they 
move to halfway houses such as 
Glennwood and Cordova Center; and 
later helps them adjust when they 
reenter society. 

“Often times when the inmates are 
released from the correctional system, 
they don’t even have the proper clothes 
to go for job interviews. I have collected 
clothes to help them look presentable 
for job interviews, bought them books, 
and helped them with their homework 
when they were taking classes. | also 
work with the inmates’ families, helping 


them adjust to having a family member 
in jail.” 

In the past she has also worked at the 
Hiland Mt. Correctional Facility as a co- 
facilitator with a sex offender group. 
Adams taught English to inmates when 
the need was there and then decided to 
get certified through the Anchorage 
Literacy Project. She now teaches 
Spanish people in the local community. 
She is chairperson for the BLM 
Hispanic Employment Program 
Committee and recently became a 
member of IMAGE, a national Hispanic 
organization. Through it she hopes to 
reach out to more of the Spanish 
community. 

It takes a special kind of person to do 
this type of volunteer work but her labor 
does not go unnoticed. The following 
letter sums it all up... 

“T have known Ann Adams for a little 
over two years. She has been a great 
help and support to me in the way of 
friendship and also counseling. | have 
seen her do the same for others in 
sensitivity to their needs. As Ann’s and 
my friendship has grown, I have come to 
find out what a great and loyal lady she 
really is...to her work...and to ‘her 
friends!!! 

“Tam an Aleut Native of Alaska and 
was convicted of a felony committed 
while under the influence of alcohol. 
While serving my time in jail, | came to 
know Ann as a person who put a lot of 
time in, on her own, to help me and 
many others like me. I would just like 
you to know what great appreciation | 
hold for this lady for the friendship and 
help she has given.” 
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Ex-nurse 
Helos Out At 
Health Fairs 


by Danielle Allen 


Although Melitta White left nursing to 
become a realty specialist for the 
Anchorage District, she still practices a 
little medicine. 

Each spring the former nurse 
volunteers her time to work health fairs 
in the Anchorage area. With a 
stethoscope and a blood pressure cuff 
in hand, she measures the blood 
pressure of anyone wanting a reading. 

“A lot of people don’t realize that they 
have elevated blood pressure,” says 
White. “Not only can they have a 
stroke, but high blood pressure is a 
symptom that perhaps something is 
wrong inside.” 

A strong advocate of health fairs, 
White says, “It’s really incredible all the 
people who volunteer so others can 
have their eyes, blood pressure, backs 
and feet checked for free.” 

“I recommend anyone feeling 
stressed or harassed have their blood 
pressure checked on a weekly basis or 
every few months,” says White. “It’s 
really terrible what high blood pressure 
does to your organs.” 

White keeps her nursing license 
current by attending nursing 


Pee and working at the health 
airs. 

What started out as a requirement for 
White is, as she puts it, “a real fun time. 
Not only do I enjoy meeting the people, 
but I know I am also helping many of 
them.” 


Melitta White 


@ 
Dygas Devotes 
Time to 
Downhill Racers 


by Jane Mangus 


For the past three years, Joe Dygas, a 
branch chief in the division of minerals, 
has been working for the Alyeska Ski 
Club’s Junior Racing Program. He 
believes in this program because it helps 
young people and helps Alaska 
compete in national sports. 

“Kids who finish the best in these 
races go on to represent Alaska at the 
Junior Olympics,” Joe explained. Each 
winter the group holds races, and in 
summer they have fund-raising 
activities. A certain number of races 
throughout the winter are sanctioned 
with the U.S. Ski Association. “The kids 
accumulate points at these, said Joe, 
and high scorers may qualify for the 
national level.” 

One of the things Joe does is help 
with charity fund-raising. He 
commented, “The work is by no means 
free. The group brings coaches up from 
the Lower ‘48 who live here all winter.” 
The children are taught slalom, giant 
slalom and downhill racing techniques. 
The program is open to anybody, and 
participants don’t necessarily need to 
have racing experience. 

“I enjoy being around kids and 
working with them,” Joe remarked. 
“Plus you meet some nice people.” 
Dygas has two sons, 14 and 16. 

Besides his work for the ski club, Joe 
also does quiet one-on-one referrals to 
drug and alcohol programs, just talking 
to people and letting them know that 
there are places where they can get 
help. He said, “I’m always available to 
talk to anyone on a private basis,” and 
adding, “Christmas time tends to bring 
out these problems because of the 
emotional stress created by these 
times.” 


Volunteerin 
Day & Night 


by Joette Storm 


“I call it community service work,” 
says Bob Moore, BLM safety officer, 
who volunteers his time with the 
Anchorage Literacy Project. 

Moore devotes 10 hours a week to 
teaching immigrants and others how to 
read and write English, and some basic 
survival skills. Using the Laubach 
system for teaching English as a second 
language, he works with a group of six 
to eight persons for approximately nine 
months. 

In addition to his teaching work, 
Moore, who also serves as BLM’s 
volunteer coordinator, is vice president 
of the board of directors for the 
Samaritan Counseling Center. The 
center provides personal and family 
counseling services to people in the 
community. Moore joined the board 
four years ago as a representative of his 
church. 

“I used to think that only retired 


people or those who are financially s : 
volunteered, but since I have beco 
i ; 


involved, I’ve met people from all wal 
of life and circumstances who share 
their time and talent,” says Moore. 

In additon to the sense of satisfaction 
he gets from teaching and helping 
others, Moore has received some other 
benefits, for example, he has learned to 
write in Korean. 


Steve Fusilier 


ractice 
What 
You Preach 
| 


Steve Fusilier 


=> Ed Bovy 


Steve Fusilier is one of BLM’s newest 
employees. He started work as a 
contact representative in the townsite 
program last June. Just talking with 
Steve for even a few minutes will make 
you realize that he cares about people. 

“I was brought up to believe that you 
should help provide for people’s needs. 
One of the ways this can be done is 
through the extension of your church 
into the community,” says Fusilier. 
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His church, Sunset Hills Baptist 
Church, regularly contributes a 
percentage of its budget to the 
Anchorage Rescue Mission. Steve now 
preaches the monthly sermon assigned 
to his church. “A religious service 
accompanies each meal at the Rescue 
Mission. So many churches are 
involved in this that they can go through 
an entire month before a given church 
has to repeat.” Steve serves as a liaison 
between the mission and the church 
and hopes to eventually be on the 
mission’s board of directors. “I make 
sure our church members are aware of 
what the mission needs. For example, | 
just finished coordinating the food 
basket drive for Thanksgiving. We also 
collect used clothing. 

“I think that government has a 
tendancy to get too involved in people’s 
lives, particularly with social programs. 
Citizens should do this type of work 
themselves, take care of each other. 
Churches and other local groups are 
much more efficient than any 
government program.” 

Steve also volunteers his time at the 
Alaska Baptist Family Service Center. 
This program provides a home-like 
atmosphere for problem children on a 
24-hour-a-day basis. Currently there 
are 11 children staying there, ranging in 
ages from 10 to 17 years old . They 
come from Anchorage and many bush 
communities as well. 

“T really like kids. I come from a large 
family— I have 15 nieces and nephews 
and paid half my way through college by 
babysitting. I like to see it when a kid 
does good. 

“?'m working on a degree in 
Occupational Education in Christian 
Studies. I’ve recently taken courses in 
sociology and minority relations to help 
me in my church work and probably will 
have my degree finished in about a 
year.” 


Working with Young People in Love 


by Joette Storm 


“It’s fun to work with young people 
who are in love,” says Jim Shiffer. He 
and his wife Rita, are coordinators for 
Engaged Encounter, a premarriage 
communications program for engaged 
couples. 

The Shiffers have been involved with 
the program for 10 years and have done 
everything from coordinating logistics 
to preparing talks about their 

elationship as husband and wife. 
It was after the Shiffers had 
articipated in a Marriage Encounter 
workshop that they were invited by a 
friend to assist with the session for 
engaged couples. “Seeing the problems 
that many families were having and the 
high divorce rate motivated us to get 
involved,” he says. 


The parents of three children, the 
Shiffers value family relationships 
highly. They wanted to see young 
couples get off to a good start. 

“We coordinate and participate in 
two or three workshops a year for as 
many as 18 couples at a time,” he says. 
Their own son and daughter-in-law have 
also recently joined the program. 

In addition to the “warm fuzzies” the 
Shiffers get from working with young 
couples there is another benefit from 
participating...the strengthening of their 
own relationship. 

“Since we are teaching the 
prospective couples about communica- 
tions it is important that we continually 
examine our relationship and our ability 
to communicate with each other,” he 
says. “There’s no doubt about it, this 
has made our marriage strong.” 


WELCOME ABOARD 
November 1987 


Marilyn J. Marvin Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Mike Johnson, Land Law Assistant, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Betty Bonner, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 


MOVING ON 
November 1987 


Paul Johnson, Supervisory Land Law 
Examiner, ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Rita M. Kelly, Miscellaneous Documents 
Examiner, ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Darryl A. Wilson, Supervisory Land 
Surveyor, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Rachel O. Hodge, Clerk-Typist, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Christopher Russell, Land Surveyor, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Doris Davis-Bates, Supervisory 
Miscellaneous Documents Examiner, 
ASO Division of Support Services 


Thomas McMaster, Electronics 
Technician, ASO Division of Support 
Services 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 
10-year pin 


Margaret Everingham, Legal Clerk, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Sharon Kendall, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Christopher Gibson, Geologist, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Catherine Vitale, Librarian, ASO Division 
of Support Services 


20-year pin 


Dorothy Preston, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 


30-year pin 


Jack Gilman, Communications Manager, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

John Ledgerwood, Jr. Supervisory 
Natural Resource Specialist, AFS 
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APPLAUSE 


SPECIAL ACT AWARD 


Stanton Curtis, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 
Eunice Lane, Miscellaneous Documents 
Clerk, ASO Division of Conveyance 

Management 

Linda Mowatt, Miscellaneous Documents 
Clerk, ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Alex Mitchell, Clerk-Typist, ASO Division 
of Mineral Resources 

Betty Sprott, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Katherine Bruns, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Terrie Evarts, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Arvilla McAllister, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

Sharon Overstreet, Secretary, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Aden Seidlitz, Petroleum Engineer, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Mary Zeiher, Supervisory Personnel 
Staffing Specialist 

Martin Karstetter, Program Analyst, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Danielle Dines, Secretary, ASO Division 
of Conveyance Management 

Patricia Skoog, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Charles Brown, Supervisory Realty 
Specialist, ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 


QUALITY STEP INCREASE 


Linda Suttles, Secretary, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Allan Breitzman, Realty Specialist, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Brenda Felchin, Secretary, ASO Division 
of Support Services 


Carla Cross, Contact Representative, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Lanny Talbot, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Dorothy Hanley, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 
Mineral Resources 

Sue Faught, Lead Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 

Kelly Riley, Secretary, ASO Division of 
Lands and Renewable Resources 

Robert King, Anthropologist, ASO 
Division of Lands and Renewable 
Resources 

Richard Stephenson, Realty Specialist, 
Anchorage District 

Ron Huntsinger, Physical Scientist, ASO 
Division of Lands and Renewable 
Resources 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE AWARD 


Rebecca Johnson, Lead Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 
Conveyance Management 

Susan Erickson, Supervisory Miscel- 
laneous Doéuments Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

James Jelley, Land Surveyor, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Laura Matus, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Thomas Wohlwend, Geodesist, ASO 
Division of Cadastral Survey 

Michael Hogan, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Betty Chamberlain, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Conveyance 
Management 

James Morgan, Maintenance Mechanic, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Christopher Workman, Carpenter, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

Betty Roseberry, Land Law Examiner, 
ASO Division of Mineral Resources 


Betty Pulkownik, Land Law Examiner, 

ASO Division of Mineral Resources 

Russell Hansen, Natural Resource 
Specialist, ASO Division of Mineral 
Resources 

Craig Altop, Wildlife Biologist, ASO : 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Nancy Larsen, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyance Management 

Bob Moore, Occupational and Safety 
Specialist, "ASO Division of Support 
Services 

Linda Brooks, Land Law Examiner, ASO 
Division of Mineral Resources 

Gary Gale, Cartographic Technician, ASO 
Division of Support Services 

William Hale, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Laura Wood, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Phyllis Kanyer, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Michael Peterson, Cartographic 

Technician, ASO Division of Support 

Services 


ON-THE-SPOT CASH AWARDS 


Mitchell Overstreet, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO Division of 
Support Services © 

Dawn Grant, Secretary, ASO Division of 
Cadastral Survey 

George Richins, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Cadastral Survey 

Richard Denholm, Cartographic | 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey | 

Rebecca Garner, Supply Technician, AS 
Division of Support Services 

William Waldron, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 

Gregory Balen, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Craig Casner, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 

Richard McRae, Cartographic Technician, 
ASO Division of Support Services 
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